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NEW HISTORY OF CALIFORNIA 

A History Of California: The Spanish Period By Charles E. 
Chapman, Ph.D. New York. The Macmillan Company 1921. 

It had been our intention, before reviewing this book, to 
await the publication of the companion volume of Prof. Cle- 
land, which is now in press and covers the American period 
of the history of California, but the delay in publication of 
this latter work has made it seem inappropriate to pass over 
another number of the Quarterly without some notice of Prof. 
Chapman's work. Especially is this the case in that, so far 
as we are aware, the two works have no connection with each 
other beyond the fact that together they represent a complete 
History of California. We do not understand that there has 
been any collaboration between the two writers ; the subject 
has simply been divided at a convenient point of division, each 
writer covering that portion for which he is especially equipped. 

The object which Prof. Chapman, and no doubt also Prof. 
Cleland, has in view in publishing this combined history is to 
produce a readable, up to date history of the state with the 
hope that it may also prove popular. The publication of any 
new history under such responsible auspices at once invites 
comparison with Bancroft's History, which has hitherto been 
accepted as a standard. An examination of the book will show 
that the work is largely based upon Prof. Chapman's previous 
work "The Founding of Spanish California." It is to this 
portion of the history of California that Prof. Chapman has 
devoted his attention, and naturally he is better qualified to 
write on that period than on any other. On the whole, bearing 
this particular fact in mind, it seems that a very fair sense 
of proportion is exercised in allotting space to the various 
episodes of California history. In attempting to write a popu- 
lar book it is necessary to stress those particular episodes 
which are interesting to the general reader, and consequently 
we find in the book chapters devoted to the discoveries of the 
Cabrillo and Vizcaino expeditions and those of Gali and Cer- 
meiio. The view of Drake's voyage is taken from Mrs. Nut- 
tail's latest book, whose ideas the author has accepted. There 
is a long chapter on the Bouchard incident, which is somewhat 
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dramatic but of no real importance. This has been written up 
largely from Peter Corney's book, as this contains more in- 
formation on the subject than we have yet been able to dis- 
cover elsewhere, although an account of the expedition was 
printed in Montevideo after the ship's return, which no one 
has yet consulted. There are also chapters on Galvez, Bucareli, 
Anza, the Spanish occupation of California, the founding of 
San Francisco, Serra, and Spanish Californian institutions. 

On page 12 we learn that "It will be one of the purposes 
of this volume to show forth the Spanish achievement in truer 
perspective and to indicate its overwhelming importance as 
affecting the later acquisition of the province by the United 
States." It soon develops that Prof. Chapman's idea is that 
the Spaniards in colonizing Upper California acted on the 
theory that in so doing they were preserving the province for 
future possession of the United States, and that the discovery 
of gold was postponed two or three years so as to make it 
certain that this did not interfere with the United States' taking 
possession of the territory. At least it might be inferred that 
this is Prof. Chapman's theory, because the last sentence in 
the book states that "The work of Galvez and Bucareli, worthily 
carried on by the Spanish Californians, had reached its logical 
conclusion," — that is, in the treaty of peace signed at Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. 

The method of writing history on a teleological basis is 
one in common use, especially in popular works, and no doubt 
all theories of the destiny of the United States to occupy Cali- 
fornia tend towards the self-glorification of Americans, and 
especially of Californians. They belong to the spread-eagle 
type of literature, which was so common a half century ago ; 
but the ideas on this subject expressed in this volume seem to 
us rather grotesque and not in keeping with Prof. Chapman's 
reputation as an historical investigator. 

In line with the same policy, probably, of popularizing the 
book, there are a number of generalizations which are character- 
istic of that class of literature. We refer only to two, one of 
which sounds rather strange coming from a man who is 
familiar with the history of the colonization of Mexico and 
South America by the Spaniards. On page 467 he states that 
"Inevitably the same fate [extinction] was in' store for the 
Californian Indians that has been the lot of other backward 
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peoples in the presence of white civilization." In some parts of 
Spanish America the reverse has almost happened, namely, the 
submergence of white civilization under the pressure of the 
indigenes and their descendants, pure and mixed. On the 
same page he tells us that "In 1827 a Mexican law called for 
the expulsion of all friars from the republic." This is a mis- 
take, — the law only called for the expulsion of all Spaniards. 

Another rather rash generalization will be found on page 
388, where Prof. Chapman tells us, speaking of the mission 
in California, that "It is the foundation upon which men of 
a later day have reared the structure of California history. It 
is the cornerstone of California art, literature, and sentiment." 
It seems to us that this is far removed from the truth. Cali- 
fornia literature as we know it has not been afitected by the 
mission at all, and what is known as the school of California 
art took no notice of it whatever. It is true that in these days 
there is more or less sentiment among Californians about the 
oM missions, but this sentiment seems to have taken practical 
form in very few directions. 

Generally speaking, one forms the idea in reading the 
book that it is made up of a series of monographs, some of 
which have been written in times past and others recently com- 
posed to fill in the gaps. That certain chapters have been 
written at different times is evident from Mr. Chapman's con- 
fusion on the subject of the Spanish and Mexican peso, and 
as this is an important matter we feel obliged to notice his 
remarks. On page 239, in the footnote, it is stated that the 
peso was worth 50 cents, undoubtedly meaning by that, cents 
of the United States of America of 1921. On page 305 we 
are told in the footnote that the real, which was the eighth 
part of a peso, is ordinarily rated at 6^4 cents, but it has seemed 
best in the volume to calculate the peso as equivalent to a 
dollar [undoubtedly also a United States dollar of 1921]. This 
is no place to discuss the varying quantity of silver contained 
in Spanish and Mexican pesos, but it is sufficient to state that 
the Spanish and its successor, the Mexican peso, contained 
slightly more silver than the American dollar up to the time 
of what is usually known as the "demonetization" of silver. 
During the period covered by Prof. Chapman's work, the silver 
peso had equal or greater value than the American dollar had 
whi'e it was being coined, or would have had if it had been 
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coined earlier out of the same quantity of silver. Many writers, 
in speaking of the value of the silver peso have spoken of it 
as if it were worth 50 cents, which value it had nominally 
some eight or ten years ago, but in speaking of the peso of 
before 1873 it is not only misleading, but entirely inaccurate, 
to speak of it as being worth 50 cents. It was actually worth 
a dollar or slightly more most of the time. 

On the whole we cannot perceive that this book is in any 
respect superior to that part of the History of California writ- 
ten by Henry L. Oak, and which comprises the first three 
volumes of Mr. Bancroft's History of California. Prof. Chap- 
man had more data at his command than Oak, but the added 
information does not materially change our views of the history 
of California. Although possessed of all the information that 
Mr. Oak had and a very considerable amount besides, we do 
not see that he has constructed a work which is at all com- 
parable to that of his predecessor as a serious historical con- 
tribution, nor do we think that it is any more readable than 
that of Oak. As time goes on it is more and more realized 
that the work of Oak constitutes one of the few first-class 
historical works produced in this country, and that no one 
has yet been found to improve upon it. Unfortunately for 
his reputation, the identity of his work is lost in the thirty- 
nine volumes of Bancroft's History, wherein it is mixed up 
with some that is good, some that is bad, and much that is 
very indifferent. Oak possessed a high degree of critical 
acumen and utilized the materials at his command with great 
skill. In addition to all this he had a very happy facility of 
expression and a very good sense of proportion. 

H. R. Wagner. 



A California Pilgrimage. Being an account of the 65th anni- 
versary of Bishop Kip's First Missionary journey through 
the San Joaquin Valley, together with Bishop Kip's own 
story of the events commemorated. Published at Fresno, 
California, for private subscription only. 1921. 

These letters, three in number, originally appeared serially 
in "The Spirit of Missions," in February, March and April, 
1856, and heretofore have never been reprinted. They form the 



